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ABSTRACT 

An overview ot options available for Federal 
cooperation in the improvement of teacher education considers 
possible areas in which government support may be effective. These 
includes ('1) recruitment o£ talented students; (2) financial support 
for prospective teachers; (3) improvement grants to schools of 
education; (4) grants supporting cooperation between high schools and 
schools o£ education; (S) support and s^icauJation of partnerships 
between teacher education and business and the private sector; (6) 
encouragement of effective reward systems for effective. teachers; (7) 
support for school improvement efforts; (8) grants fof teacher 
research efforts; and (9) increased efforts in dissemination of 
findings of educational research and development projects. (JD) 
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Federal government serves three broad aducatianal 'functions? 0) 
equity/opportunity function, (2) knowledge/intelligence function, and (3) quality 
function* The ptjrpose of this report is to summarize options for federal action In 
the pursuit of teacher education excellence* HW addition to broad functions, federal 
programs in teacher education will need to serve specific purposes. This report 
explores federal options through functions, general roles, artd specific teacher 
education purposes: . ^ 

(fed e ral functions) 

equity ^ ^ knowledge quality 

(optional federal roles) - ^ ^ 

provide general aid • /. 

provide categorical aid .. 
regulate j - 
gairi/communicate knowledge 
provide 8erviee(s)/ assistance 
persuade/lead 

reform purposes related to teachers & teacher education — improve the followi ng: 

recruit --prepare maintain/ — information to 
' develop guide reforYn 

The federal government has played teacher education * development roleg in each 
of the functional ar^as with mixed" succibss* Rather than direct intervention, the 
government's programs —for. the most part-- support efforts at the state, local, and- 
institutional levels of edufcation and policy* In the equity area, federal funds have 
stimulated the recruitment and training of teachers for special populations —urban' 
poor, limited English proficient, and handicapped students* fn the 
knowledge/intelligence area, research and development projects and the collection 
of Information on the condition of teaching ire federal activities* The feck^ral 
goverhment has also provided support for attempts to meet quality improveriient 
conceins in both substantive areas of instruction and pedagogy. 

With the exception of the equity effort, there i^ little evidence of the impact of 
these interventions. A lack of solid evidence does not suggest faiKjre. However, 
federal support for general or curricular teacher education efforts has been 
uneven. : The evidence at hand indicates that it is difficult to make systemic 
changes'in 'teacher education. Currently there are no "general" teacher education • 
programs authorized and funded —the last two (Teacher Corps and Teacher 
Centers) were folded into the 19^1 education bioCK grant. 

The report will not concentrate on existing programs for special populations except 
as they represent models of action available for general teaching or curriculum- 
specific areas. Thnre will be no final recommendations; however, possible benefits, 
constraints, and political viability of various options will be presented. 



The Federal Government has the primary responsibiUty to 
identify the national interest in education. It should atso help 
* fund and support efforts to protect and promoted that interest, 
(emphasis included). 

...we believe tliat the Federal Government's role includes several 
functions of national consequence that States and *iopaUties 
alone are unlikely to be able to ^eet2 protecting constitutional 
, . and ci^il rights *for students and school 'personnel? collecting 
data, statistics* and information about ediicat'ion . generally? 
supporting . curriculum imrfrovement and resea rc h on teaching^ > 
learning, > and the management of schools } su pporting teacher 
training in areas of, critical shortage or key' national needs? and 
pi(oviding student financial assiiitance and research and graduate 
training, (emphasis added) ° 

■ -i A Nation at Ri^k: The Imperative for Educational Reform 

\ The National CommisSiqn on Excellence in Education 

\ ' ' . U.S. Department of Education, April 1983, page 33. 

E^xce^lence in Teacher Educationi Options for a Federal Partnership 

Education is at its highest point of political saliency since tfie middla of the 
. I960's. Two dozen or so reports on the condition of education —ten of broad 
national scope— wece presented to the nation in 1983. National attention has been 

* » * * 

primarily focusod on secondary schools, mathematics and science education, and 
the condition of teaching (quality of recruits, working conditions, and supply). 
However^ the full reports »nd subsequent commentary include every level of 
education. - ^ 

Most recently, teacher education has; been the center of criticism and 
concern. Teacher education issues are not new --low academic ability of students, 
lack of rigor, low status iand support within colleges. Public salience of these 
concerns represents opportunities for policy action at various levels of education 
governance —institutional, local, state, and federal. 

Many of the '983 reports were launched by a brief public awareness when 
national news magazines and television called' attention to the condition of 
American high schools in 1979. In 1982 the public began to \e particularly 
concerned with the mathematical, scientific, and technical literacy of high school 

1 
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and colioge graduates. Following the release of the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education report, A Mation at Ri3k « the President discovered that 
education represents a rich source of "political 'capital.'" Similarly, governors 
believe that a major attraction for grow/th-oriented business and industry is ""an 
effective system of public schools. 

. There are four reanons why education has becorno a critical social issue: 

1. ■ THE AMERICAN DREAM. Education is still part qf the American 

dream and is seen as a critical means to upward mobility. 

2. ' SMARTER JOBS. Changes in the workforce will require employees to 

have more techriical or thinking skills if tl^ey are to gain employment 
in jobs which will allow them to maintain or improve their standards of 
living. 

5. COMPETITION, American workers must be more productive and 
better educated. if the natioii is to be competitive in international 
markets— the' future of America economic growth." 

4. . EDUCATION IS IN TROUBLE, The national rpports indicate that 
American education is not working adeqi/ateiy —particularly secondary 
schools and the teaching profession. ' ... 

We have already seen the first set of reforms sw^jep the nation's schools. For 

i ' ' ' '' ^ 

the most part, the f ir,3t wave can be described as "ch^^p" fix reforms —raising high 

school graduation or collage adnDissicns standards, demanding more homework, 

increasing student performance testing, testing teachers in subject areas, 

recognizing outstanding ceachers, students, and «?rhooIs, and the like. More 

difficult reforms --master teacher programs, retraining teacher^, improvement of 

curripulum materials, increasing academic time— are meeting problems of cost and 

implementation. However, there are hopeful signs of. improvement and serious 

efforts to ^eform the schools ace underway. - 

s 

Most of the national reports and many of the more enlightened reform efforts 
do not engage in "teacher bashing." In faot, many of the, reports paint a 
sympathetic view of the teacher in American high schools —overworked, burdened 
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with bureaucracy and conflicting demands, and faced with unmotivated students 

an<^ little home/parent support. Furthermore, teachers are seen as being the 
■ / ■ ' ' • * . 

"victims" of poor. preparation and few useful professional development resources. 

GUESS WHO IS COMING TO TEACH • ^ 

The condition of teaclilng, the lack of employment for many certified 

teachers in the 197Q's, and poor teacher salaries have combined to make the noble 

teaching profession unattractive.- It has almost become trite to point out that 

there are no more "captive" populations of bright women and minorities who see 

teaching as one of their few acceptable careers. National reports point out that 

teacher education students are drawn from the lowest ranks of high school 

students. Furthermore, the most academically able teachers are the first to leave 

the profession. And, the rewards for- furthering a teacher's education are almost 

guaranteed to "promote" talented teachers out of classrooms. 

These factors coexist with increased demands for new teachers to teach 

cHildren of baby boom parents and fill existing shortages in mathematics and 

science classrooms —exacerbated by increased academic standards. All of the 

. above force the repeated question; 

How do we recruit, educate, and maintain teachers with the 
knowledge and talent needed ^or new and expanding literacy 
demands? 

' Teacher Educaticn; Opportunity or Scapegoat 

If teachers are given a sympathetic view in the national reports, teacher 
education, is not. Teacher preparation and inservice education programs, and the 
higher education institutions providing tfeem, are seen as weak, resistant to reform, 
and, in some cases, as being part of the disincentive tor bright college students to 
entar the teaching profession. 
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The recent report on teacher education and rertification, "The Making of A 
Teache?" (Feistritzer, 1984), paints a bleak picture of teacher education programs 
and their students. Accordinig to Feistritzer, too many teacher education programs 
admit anyone in the institution^ offer few academic challenges, are avoided by 
bright students, and --along with stpte certification systems*-* present few gL*rights 
of passage.*' Furthermore, the most academically rigorous colleges and universities 

0 

seem to be those vt/hich have lost the most teacher education students. Many of 
the research*oriented higher education"^ institutions are not actively engaged in 
teacher education at all. 

. * It is not the purpose here to go into all of the possible reforms that would 
improve teacher education — preservice and continuing. In fact, there are many 
y/ho claim that the -condition of teaching and teacher salaries are far more 
important to the improvement of teacher education than dirdct reform. That is', 
bright, talented students will not enter teacher education programs unless the 
teaching job is made more professionally and economically attractive. Others 
claim that teacher education will be seen as a symbol of the poor public regard for 
teaching unless it meets the demands and mystique of more prestigious professions. 

This report will point out ways to encourage laform that will turn the current 
criticisms —attack— on teacher education into opportunities. Otherwise, teacher 
education will again be seen as the scapegoat of a beleaguered profession. The 
report will concentrate on the options available to the federal government as it 
looks for ways to join state and local partners in the reform of American 
education. 

THE FEDERAL ROLE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
The federal government is not new to teacher education efforts. Teacher 
education programs --preparation and inservice— are currently limited tc helping 
teachers of special student populations (handicapped, limited English proficient ~ 
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L^Pf etc.) or in particular subject areas (vocational, education, mathematics, 
science, foreign language, etc.). The most recent "genetal" teacher education 
etforts were folded into the Education Consolidation and ImprovemeM Act Chapter 
2 "block grant" in 1981 —Teacher Corjjs and Teacher Centers. Several federal 

t - ' 

teacher education progrnms v/ere allov^ed to lapse (e.g. Educatinn Professions 
.'velopment Act and NSF science education). Some suffered the "authorization 
without appropriation" fate — continuing education programs in Title I of the 
Higher Education Act. - . ^ • 

GENERAL PROBLEMS. With the exception of federal teacher educ Mon in 

, 9 

special need areas -r-poor, /gndicapped, LEP— there is little evidence of federal 
program impact. One of the reasons for the lack of evaluative evidence is the 
limited duration of past federal teacher education efforts. Major problems with 
past efforts can be pategorized as follows: 

00 poor timingi,-- By the lime .programs were authorized and implemented the 
purpose of the program shifted (teaclier shortage vs. need -for inservice 
training). * - •■ * 

00 lack of direction or diffusicn of purpose— ^Either becaus,<5 of a lack of 
congressional consensus or poor administration, many prograf?hs attempted to 
serve too many purposes for, the available funds —pleasing rip one and gaining 
no sustaining constituency. / 

00 poor information— Teachec education programs are idiosyr^^ratic, resistant to 
keepiny data on students, and suspicious of external evaluations. Therefore, 
there was. often little reliable descriptive or evaluative data on federal 
teacher education prpgrams. 'As a result, policy m£ker:6 are often left with 
no answer to the question, "what has the program don^^^ 

00 delayed* effects— Teacher preparation programs dp. not have an immf?diate 
Impact on the desired outconyes of public policy — ;,they take time, effects 
are difficult to document, and impact is almost imposible to separate from 
other factors affecting student performance. / 

00 difficult unpopular tasks-- Many federal teacher education programs were 
aimed at the most difficult assignments --helping low income and other 
students with special needs. Furthermore/ national .concerns about the 
general quality of schools nnay have decreased previous interest in students 
with particular problems. 
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00 quantity over quality— General teacher education efforts by thiei federal 
government seem to enjoy support v/hen the public is concerned about. a 
tojacher shortage —baby boom students or nnathematics and, science teacher 
education. 'Federal efforts to injprove. teacher <)uality liave been nr\ore 
difficult to sustain, e.g., mathemantics and science education at the National 
Science Foi^ndaJtidn, teache 4' centers, arid general professional development 

A CHANGE JN CLIMATE. - THE.rEDERAL ROLE • 

« It 

The national drive for educational reform coupled with survival concerns by 

those responsibly for teacher education may present a more favorable climate for 
f — • ■ 

federal teacher education initiatives and their subsequent implementation and 

survival. Other factors — nonexistant vyrhen proyic 's teacher education programs 

c 

were attempted— could launch and sustairNteacheh edu^tidn programs: 

00 there is a more focused consensiis/on the need for Improved teaching 
in basic academic areas. 

00 educational' research andv development efforts have • important 
4cnowiedge resources dealing with effective teaching, schools, and 
curricula which can^be included in teacher education programs. 

' ' • • : ■ ^ ^ ' 

00 the threat of real competition to teacher education monopolies may 
motivate higher education institutional leaders —beyond schools of 
education-* to take teacher education reform efforts seriously. 

00 there is* a favorable climate for partnerships between schools and 
colleges and among education institutions and the private sector. 

' •* « 

« 00 the federal gc^vernment is more "outcome oriented^ leaving project 
prescriptions to local and state initiatives reducing central 
engineering tendencies. 

00 national economic interests are deeply concerned about the charact^r^ 
of schools and the- personneK responsible for the future national 
workforce. , ^ 

The federal government. has served three general functions over the past 

several decades. Teacher education programs —if the functions are sustained- - 

must serve one or more of the .following: 

the equity function The federal government works to provide equal education 
oppoRtunities regardless of personal circumstance, in order to improve the life 
chances of its citizens* 
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the knowrectqe/jnfQrmation function • The federa,l qovtrnment is responsible for 
producing and/or sharing knowledge ° 'gained from ' research, developtr.wit, 
evaluation, and data colifcfiprf. 

the quality Improvoment function The federal government supports provides 
assistance to state^t^ 'ocaiitiest and institutions to enhance their capacities to 
improve educational oractice'and realign education resources to meet social and 
technical changes. ^ ^ * 

, These functions can be served thrdugh several means (current or past teacher 

education examples are provided): 

(1) general financial assistance^ 

The Education ConsoUdation. and Improvement Act (ECIA), Chapter 2 block 
grant provides funds to Io9.al school districts which may choose whether to 
engage in a specific program of professirnal development. 

(2) categorical or "targeted** assistance special populations or subject areas 

Teacher education and professional developmant funds are included in equity 
programs for the disadvanaged (ECIA Chapter 1), handicapped ({ tducation of 
r the HandidSpped Act )» and bilingual education (for -LEP- students). Other 
targeted funding is subject-matter based such aS' vocational education 
improvoment programs and the recently enacted Education for Economic 

■ ■ ^ ; ^ ' r::^ 

Security Act (EESA) targeted on inservico education for teachers of 
mathemati^t science, computer learning, and foreign languages^ EESA also 
includes a provision for teacher institutes, schoifirships for prospective 
teachers and fellowships and awards for current teachers. 

(3) regulation 

The federal government recognizes postsecondary education accrediting 
bodi^Js; however, accreditation for teacher education is not required for 
recr^iDt of federal funds. Each program authorized and administered by the 



fedcpf^l government also regulations which set priorities, intentions, 
uJt 
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ition and reporting rfiquirements. In. addition, general and prografn- 
I . * 

I 
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specific rogulations coveririg competitive dh^cretionary grants set the criteria 
7 for selection (including points assigned to priority purposes if or proposal 
reviewers). These regulations can shape the direction of a program. 
ReguIatio*ii|^ caused a shift from recruitment and initial training to an 

* 

emphasis, on Inservice and professional deveiopmerit for existing teachers in 
the (no longer^ authorized) Teacher Por^s^^rogram. _ 
. Research and Development -evaluation, policy\tudy aniUtatistlcal wvices 

« • 

The federal government suports research and development activities focused 
on effective teaching, teacher preparatl^ and inservfce training through the 
National Institute of Education. Federal funding Includes support for regiof>al 
education laboratories, R&D centers and institutes, and dissemination 
programs. The National Diffusion Network jiuppol-ts the dissemination of 
exemplary federal programs including staff development efforts In programs 
for special populations. Research, development, and dissemination programs ^ 
are also supported in the vocational-, bilingual, and handicapped education 

areas. Most federal programs- include evaluations and the National Center 

V 

for Education Statistics collects data on ttie condition of teache^r swnply atid 
demand. 

direct service and technical assistance 

The federal government provides few direct services; hawevor, there is 
support for technical assistance --through states, independent contractors, 

>v5 

and centers established to serve special purposes. The federal gQverwment 
supports technicai^ assistance and/or materials developmefit efforts for 
teachers and teacher education in the areas of civil rights, bilingual 
education, vocational education, desegregation, and aid to the disadvantaqed. 
In addition to th<^ir R&D functions, 5ome regiotr^i education laboratories 
provide technical assistance to state and local education aqencit^s within 
their regions. 
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(6) persuade or lead through the power of federal offices and symboiic ar;ta« 

Federal off Jelata have the power of high office to capturu and suatairt 
"public attention o/i criticai education Issucjs. Presidents have rarsiy usod 
^^^^^ciSr "buUy puiplts" for education; however^ when they chouse to do so they 
can focus the public eye on national education eoncernis* President Lyndon 



Johnson m<ida education for the diaadv/intaged a natU^nal \%ij\m in thu mid- 
and Prosiden. Reagan, foliowing the r05oase of ttm Conunis^Biun on 
Excelionco report, made educafeionai standards, discipiino, attd teache^r 
reward$> national issues* The Pr^^sidont earrioa n built-in natiomii rncjdia 
audience' unmatched in tho nation^ Although some of the statcjments and 
speeches se^m simplistic to tftc student of education issu^^, th%^ benefit of 
nationoi ieaderj3^iip can establish a cUmato for muariingfui raf^t^rm* \^ 

Another woy in v\/hieh Congress or federal offieiai^c-^an ^*mansirate 
the importance of an issuo is throuy^h a symbolic act* Procidentia! awards for 
outstanding mathematics »r?d science teachers tha National Science 
Foundation arid the DepartnTent of Eduijtition'a procjram of reco^-nlzing 
e^eernplary high schools provide two recent examples ot ij^ciershjp thrdui^h 
symbolic action. 

Prograin ?v^..int Meet Sa lient Chaliengi^s 
Federal teacher education options can be reviewed along tho lines of these 
functionr; and rolf^s. Hov/ever, t!^y musfe aiao fit into one of the goaj?i refatud to 
improving the teaching workforce. National concerns about th^^ quality of 'eachjnq 
and the types of students Hkoly to etUer tt^aeher educ^lion programs will force 
policy initiatives to meet JM^eelfiC challenges. That i*^, if educators* teacher 
educators m particular, are to be succfessfuf in initiating end -*more importa/itly-- 
s^ustaininq f^^decal teacher education efforts, they must be part of the political 
dialoquf*. 

/ 
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Not ovr^fy idea or prcjgr«m musr matcti the (Kipular coricorns of the moment; . 
hovvevfif, they must reiatod to the iscujua policy makers »'aeo. Programs which 
suggest <%mt or e>;pondad federal iniiiativoj* muat have affirmattvo a«iswers for ono 
or nioie of the fonovvin-} qufHtions* 

Does Uie inittSrJvc^ hfi.ip recruit and aoiet^t hi^h qoaJity candidat^o into the 

Doea thg program ef feitiu^eiy pr*>p«ra iciaehers ta tetioh in the rare acade^nic 
aresB of li-'ncjli^^t (incHidU^g residing and writiricj)t mathematics, tJio sclenees, 
tacimoili^g>s or comniunicatiDft (ini^ludimi furcngn Imijmt}^^)^ Thi^ Qrts, 
huftianiliet*, t:jr.d socrlal t*iudies nmy be lockidc^d H tho initiai group Is seon 
Sop priority* 

Doi>r< the pr oqrcim itiocj in more offoetlv^ teaelung of '^huiher ordtT" thinking 
or ''kK^mimj to le.irfV' sklllr. no^dr^d for futuro syeco^ in education and work? 
'•problani salvintj, compr^hofi»$jian and sMtorpretiitkm, analysis, cumposiUan^* 

Docr^ this pfocjfarti hmp €^ducat?ona! mstitutsor^s meifr.tsin effe«L:live teachers 

.. 

n^a?nt*"*iianre of an ef^^^ctive forcfcs^ there ara spacifu: it^yeo about teiachor 

pr#>pr*ratf<>r^ prdfjrnms. The toliovvang perceptions mitUmi tm? euncet^; 

'V Toach{?f ?>duratuw programs lack adeqyiito fioid or prviscticai . mMence. 

'? TeriCHer c?ducr.tiOti students do not opond enouqh limt^ in rt?t, academic 

Sijbj^ctn (nt>ed improved mastery of conlt?nt), 
^ TH.iehpr educ^itjon progr^inin Inek aeadernic nqor in both tf>e s^ubiitmUive <ind 

i Tp^rhf>r tf^diicaison proiyaytir^ ^<re not select fve. They adnsit any student 
^Irf'^^'^ly /?cri?nt eti jn^o IH#> p.irf*nt institution hiqSier education* 
*^ t*')?ir:j!<^^o t>f v*»rrscity of tho*^ra r!ajm*j, thf»y forn^ a gwieral perc**ption 
^^^^o'^VH^j * ^^Btiona! reports and q^^nerai pref?s/medin cdverBcje of eduf^alion* 
T*>i)f v/jur\4: 1 >n fpform r^fforta js^ hr* s^^en to rrtnfront those concerns or face 
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When *'A Nation at F^isk" was releajied, public opifuoft polls* indicated that 
taxpaynrs were ready to spend more Ofv education, ir fact tlujy wore willing to 
incroase taxes to support »i2]i?I£L^ euucation. They wure net willing to pay more 
for the educational status quo. Recent polls aiso indicate more people support 
inereasiid federai education spending Dvor increased defense spending* 

The same fartors wiil affect Initial mid sustained support for teacher 
Gducationl No matter fiow conacientioua, it will not be good enoutjii to point out 
erroneous public perceptions or generalities found in national reports. Teacher 
edupatoss recognize the micpercept ion .that prospective secondary school teachers 
spend most of their tinie in "methods courses" instead of arts and science subjects. 
However, trying to rofuto teacher- education criticism with statistics about the 
number of course hours spont in education or arts and sciences wiU be of little use* 
Similarly, pointing out that fev/ acadomically advanced students will enter teacher 
education urUess saft^ries arc raised seems to avoid the core criticisms of teacher 
preparation. 

American Tedaration of Teachers President, Albert Shanker, has been asking 
hiH members to become active parciciparits in oducational r<<form. He recognizeii 
that some of the report.^ and more than a few of the "quick-fix-* reform 
recommendations are misguided* However, he is unwilling to reject a discussion of 
the criticisms or reforms simply becau^ic they are wrong. He wants AFT leaders to 
usie the reports end reform proposalu to launch a productive discu^^sion about core 
problems and implementation issues* Shanker says that he does not believe that 
merit pay plans v^ill work* However, he is willing to entertain such proposals in 
order to gain q^^nerel increases in salaries, better working conditions, improved 
evaluation prograrns, and a n^ore positive public perception of teachers' willingness 
to improv^^. Teacher educators could use Shanker's strategy. 
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Past - Current - Proposed Efforts 
Kederal toacher education efforts and those currently proposed include 
various types of assistance which can bfj categorized under several broad purposes : 
1. recruitment ai'>d selection, 2. teacher preparation, 3. inservice and professional 
development 4. Ihformatwi afid knov/ledge resources (for education agencies and 
institutions responsible for teacher education). The foliov^ing outline provides nn 
overview of the options available for consideration. It is not the intent to focus on 
existing programs for special populations. Rather> the options in this report are for 
excellence \x\ general teacher^ education or for broad subject areas such' as 
mathematics arid science education. 

. Federal Options 

f^ecruitment options are designed to provide economic incentives for 
individuals who might not otherv/ise seek teaching careers —or enter teacl^r 
education programs. Programs often require a "service-for-reward^' exchange 
provision^ That is, those who receive assistance must agree to teach for each year 
of benefit* Aithoi^i there is little evidence of the long-term success of such 
efforts, they may provide a pool of more able students for teniporary or short-term 
teaching careers. Optjon examples— 

Scholarships for tnlented high school graduates or college undergraduate 
students who will enter teaching, particularly in areas where there are 
^hortages of teachers --mathematics, science, foreign language, etc. Similar 
options are proposed 'for unemployed teachers willing to retrain for shortage 
areas and for recent mathematics and science graduates who will begin 
raster of arts in teaching or similar programs. Recent examples: 

Education for Economic Security Act (EE5A PL90-377) program of 
"Congressional Merit Scholarships'' for prospective mathematics and 
science teachers. 
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Talented Teachers Scholarship Program — The Carl D. Perkins 
Scholarshifjs in a proposal to amend Title V - Teacher Education - of 
the Higher Education Act (HEA). 

Note: Both of the above proposals require that scholarship students teach one year 
for each year of the scholarship or, in the case of the Perkins prograjn, repay the 
amount of the scholarship plus interest. 

Loan subsidies in the form of forgivenes s or reduced rates are other ecorijmic 

opcions to entice prospective teachers. The National Direct Student Loan 

Program (HEA Title IV) provides loan forgiveness for each year the loan 

recipient teaches in an area of particular need or national priority such as 

teaching disadvantaged or handicapped students. One suggested program 

would be to forgive part or all of the guaranteed student loans (GSL) of 

recent nfiathematics or science (or other high need area) graduates who agree 

to enter teaching careers. 

Tax credits or forgiveness . Several members of Congress have introduced 
legislation which would provide tax incentives in the form Of credits or 
deductions for: 

employers who will provide teachers or resource persons for schools 
with specific shortages like mathematics, science, and technology, 
teachers who will accept assignments in designated shortage areas, 
serving a target population or in difficult areas (remote rural or^low 
income urban centers). 
One proposal suggested a forgiveness of the federal income tax for up to four 
years for qualified teachers in acute national shortage areas. 
Salary supplements for all teachers and specifically for mathematics and 
science education teachers have been suggested by some presidential 
candidates. 
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incentives to attraict more academically capable students into teacher 
education and tea:;hing indirectly affect the goal of excellence in teacher 
education. The students may improve the public image of teacher education; 
however, they will only affect the quality of the programs through the demands 
they place on institutions preparing teachers. Incentives may serve at least a 
temporary goal of improving the quality of candidates who are willing to go, 
through more rigorous or extensive training. 

Some teacher education or teaching career incentive options are already in , 
existence or have been recei>My enacted. There is little available information on 
their potential success. The major advantage is that they may provide a pool of 
talented individuals for teacher education programs. Such programs do not provide 

immediate relief for shortage areas with the exception of incentives for graduates. 

1 

The key question is whether po|icymal<er3 are willing to expend funds for recruiting 
more talented teachers who rn^y stay in the profession for a short period of time. 

The state of the ecdnt^my —employment and fiscal policy— may have 
important implications for the success of recruitment incentives. Stui ints may be 
willing to have their scholarships shifted to loans if the general salary differential 
is great enough between a career i.i teaching and business or industry. In the 
coming Congress, tax credit p'*opo8als will be less viable. There is a general move 
to reform the tax code in the direction of a modified flat tax with fewer ^d fewer 
credits and deductions. Furthermore, congressional tax committees have shifted 
away from permanent exemptions and credits to limited duration "tax 
expenditurosJ' 

The political climate facing the 99th Congress in 1905 will preclude high cost 
initiaves or revenue losses. It is unlikely that —any time in the near future- 
Congress will support salary tax credits or direct salary subsidies. Scholarship and 
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loan forgiveness programs will be most likely, to gain approval. Key issues for 
excellence in teacher education will be whether recruitment efforts are matched 
by improved teaching work (climate and practice) and the quality of teacher 

♦ 

education programs. 

11. Teacher Preparation Program Improvement 

(Reauthorization of Title V of the Higher Education Ant will be considered by the 
99th Congress. Many of the following options have been suggested for Title V.) * 

Program Improvement Grants to Institutions of Higher Education - School i of 

Education . Competitive grants would serve one or more of the following 

purposes; . * 

strengthen program design including efforts to raise admissions 

requirements and screenS) improve subject matter competence and 

extend practical classroom experience. 

improve teacher education in the use of new technologies —computers, 
videoi electronic commuDicationy etc. 

nurture consortia of higher education institutions to strengthen faculty 
offerings and increase exposure to research and other knowledge 
resources. 

develop teacher education materials andi technology (e.g., National 
Science Foundation provides grants in the^precollege mathematics and 
science education program for inservice and perservice teacher 
education materials development and demonstration), 
improve teacher education faculty — acquaint them With recent 
research on teaching - school effectiveness, curriculum materials, text 
selection, higher order learning skills, and so on. 

develop and' sustain cooperative teacher education programs involving 
teacher education, arts, and sciences faculties within colleges and 
universities. 
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conduct applied institutional '^research and assessment to inform 
teacher education improvement effo 

support demonstration (evaluation) projects in teacher education and 
recruitment* - ■ ' * 

• Comment * ' 

The history of several teacher education and related. , professional 
development efforts shows the dangers of many diffused purposes. ,Two major 
teacher education initiatives — NSF science eductuvion programs and the Education 
Professions Development Act — were allowed to lapse because Congress did not 
believe they represented effective efforts to improve the quality of teachmg. 

There are current opportunities to improve on past efforts* NSF science 
education has been recently revived due to the crisis in the math and science 
teaching force. HEA Title V^s reauthorization presents an opportunity to initiate a 
teacher education improvement effort. However, if the programs offer too many 
options, remain diffused in purpose and identity, and gain only a fragmented 
constituency, they will again be vulnerable when the ^^crisis in education** is no 
longer headlipe material. 

Many of the suggestions and options are valid. However, there needs to be a 
^ limited set of easily identifiable purposes, e.g., increased admissions standards and 
academic rigor, increased exposure to practical settings, subject matter 
competence, and improved presentation of valid, reliable research inforrriation on 
effective teaching, schooling, and learning. At least descriptive evidence --^if not 
evaluations-** CQuld then demonstrate that the programs were making progress 
toward clearly understood themes (rather than a laundry list of actions). 

School - Higher Edugation/^School of Education Partnership grants have been 
suggested to improve and/or extend the practical experience part of teacher 
education. Such programs would also share faculty resources —including the 
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use of practicing teachers and technological resources. Grants vwuld be 
' applied for jointly and would encourage cooperative planning. When coupled 
.wUh career development .programs or master teacher programs' —see 
\^!-j(Ti&intain effective teachers"— such partnerships increase* teacher education 
candidates* exposure to effective teachers. 

teaching schools One experimental school/cDllege partnership suggestion 
is to fund '^teaching schools" -* exemplary elementary and secondary schools 
which would provide intensive internship experiences for students in various 
stages of a teacher education program* These schools would work with one or 
more higher education institutions. * 
' ^ Education - Business/Private Sector Partnerships could be supported or 
stimulated with federal support. Such partnerships would be designed to 
improve teacher edocation programs in the following ways: 

students and faculty in teacher education, programs would be exposed 
to private sector resources including new technologies, 
practicing scientists^ engineers, and others wouiti be in a position to 
inform teacher education programs about the intellectual needs of the 
technical worl<force. 

faculty and business persons would engage, in exchange programs and 

provide intellectual resources to each institution. 

new alliances would be formed for the improvement of education. 
Comment ^ ^ . 

Partnerships have several* advantages. First, they require that each 
participant add to the resource pool of the joint effort. Second, they help reduce 
inaccurate assumptions about institutions and the human resource potential of each , 
participant. Finally, the partnerships formed for specific purposes —teacher 
education, resource sharing, program planning— lead to broader alliances. Teacher 
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educators need more powerful allies in the teaching and schooling field. EdunatoVs 
need to nuture the broad^based political support of the private sector. 

Recent examples of school/business alliances have paid handsome returns in 
state and local school fiscal policj^ecisions. The California Business Roundtable 
helped secure recent state school aid increases. The Alliance in New York City is 
an important force promoting public education in that city. 

Education partnerships are also popular with Congress* and the current 
Administration. They could b^ of additional benefit to teacher education. 
Congress might be more willing to invest in teacher education improvement if such 

efforts are seen as joir\t endeavors involving schools and the private sector. They 

'\ 

may add a legitimizing force to reform proposals and reduce the fear that higher 
education institutions --being resistant to change-- would simply spend the funds to 
continue the status quo. 

III. Maintain Effective Teachers - Improve Inservice & Staff Development 
Inservice Education 

Broadly discretionary Inservice Education was damaged by the block grant in 
1981| e.gi Teacher Corps and Teacher Centers. However, there are several existing 
and emerging federal teacher education programs aimed at the in-place teacher. 
The special population programs for disadvantaged, women, handicapped, and LEP 
children provide for staff development and inservice training. The National 
Diffusion N'^^twork includes some federally supported dissemination and inservice 
training. The vocational education act supports inservice workshops and training 
for classroom teactiers. 

Recently enacted mathematics and science education legislation. Education 
for Economic Security Act (PL 98^377), makes inservice education and teacher 
training the core of the Education Department (ED) program. The legislation 
(including foreign language and computer learning) makes teacher training and 
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' inaervice. education programs central to the 70% of state grants for elementary and 
secondary schools and 30% for institutions of higher education (in partnership with 
one or more schools). EESA $hould provide a natural experiment and demonstration 
of inservice education in curricular areas --provided that funding is sustained. 
Fellov/ahips and Awards * 

Teacher fellowships have been included in both the EESA legislation —at the 
National Science Foundation (NSF)— and in the more general "talented teacher" 
revisions suggested for Title V of the Higher Education' Act. In addition, NSF 
presidential teacher awards carry some fellowship funda for tisachers to use in their 
schools, the talented teacher fellowships provide sMpport for teachers to travel, 
study, conduct research, consult, and engage in planning and development efforts. 
The proposed legislation limits the fellowships to no more than two year^ and 
teachers must return to their local schools for two years (for each fellowship year). 
Mathematics and science teacher fellowships are provided to outstanding teachers 
who may use funds for improvement of their teaching or schools. 

Outstanding teacher awards are one of the symbolic efforts which federal 
officials may use to enhance the status of teachers while rewarding individual 
effort. Awards for outstanding mathematics and science teachers have been 
initiated at the National Science Foundation and the Department of Education 
recognizes outstanding high schools. There are also the annual local, state and 
national ''teacher of the year" recognition programs. 

Comment 

Fellowships may play a useful role in helping good teachers become better 
and keeping teaching an attractive profession. They may also enhance staff 
development efforts by providing fellows with new knowledge and other staff 
development resources. 
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Two major concerns arise with fellowships. First, limited funds preclude all 
but "outstanding" teachers. This hsaves out adequate to good teachers who may be 
most in need of professional development. Second, (unless c'arefully focused with 
•'return-to-teaching" mandates) they may encourage outstanding teachers to leave 
the profession. This is not to say that fellowships cannot be effective; however, 
like awards and schols 'ships, they are unlikely have a long-term positive effect in 
isolation. If their local school climate and working conditions are positive with 
high professional development norms, fellows can extend their knowledge and skills 
to others. If not, they nay feel isolated and unable to use what they know. 

Awards —as symbolic devices— do more for the image of the profession but 
little for inservice and staff development advances. They may have some marginal 
effect oh aintaining outstanding teachers and public perceptions about the 
teaching force. Although it is difficult to gage the national impact of teacher 
award programs, they play an important part in the persuasion and leadership roles 
of federal officials. Needless-to-say they are an inextricable part of education 
politics and must be seen as a means for educators to extend the political capital 
of elected officials — the PresidenI and members of Congress. It is no mistake 
that mathematics and science teaching awards are called the "Presidential 
Teaching Awards" and scholarships and fellowships are called "Congressional 
Teaching Fellowships" in current and proposed legislation. 
Other staff development and inservice options ; 

Effective Schools. Several members of Congress have suggested making the 
"Chapter 2 Block Grant" more focused on effective school development. This 
would require matching block grant funds with support for laboratories and 
technical assistance grants at the National Institute of Education. The 
purpose of the grants would be to provide Chapter 2 schools with the most 
recent research evidence on effective, schools, teaching, and learning in the 
higher order areas. 
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Teac^ier Resource Centers. The American Federation of Teachers (AFT) and 

the Ivlational Elducation Association (N£A) ar^i the strongest advocates of 

teather centers. The' federal te^tcher center program was folded into the 

1981 block grant. The N^A *and AFT have recommended their reauthorization 

in the HEA as critical "teacher led" staff development efforts. The evidence 

from the previous program indicates that teach.ar centers were the most 

'classroom-focused inservice or staff development programs of the federal 

government. 

Workshops and Summer Institutes. The NSF science education programs and 
the E5AA authorization provide for special institutes and workshops in math 
and science education* Similar authorizations for more general teacher , 
professional development have been suggested for Title V of HEA. These 
institutes serve two purposes? (I) to provide intensive education in substantive 
areas of instruction to improve the subject matter knowledge of teachers — 
ptfirticularly in rapidly changing fields such^as science and technology—and (2) 
to provide teachers with up-to-date research information on teacbing and 
learning and effective teaching strategies. 

Teacher Research Grants. Several earlier legislative proposals provided for 
small grants'f^x:^ teachers to conduct applied, institutional research in local 
settings. NllC-funded R&D institutions have also initiated cooperative 
research programs including teachers as part of the research team —Institute 
for Research on Teachng **teacher researchers'* and the Far West Laboratory 
cooperative research program^ .Such efforts allow teachers to become 
familiar with research studies and --at the same time— provide a richer 
reality base to research questions. 
Teacher Career Plans - Master Teacher Programs 

Various career ladder plans have been proposed in the wake of national 
reports calling for improved professional development, merit pay, differentiated 
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staffing programs, and so on. The possible effect of a career ladder program is 

three fold: (I) to^provide inservice and staff development opportunities which keep 

effective teachers in classrooiTis (many local continuing education policies rev/ard 

teachers for advanced education by promoting them out of teaching); (2) to allow 

teachers to assume professional d©N» ^loprnent roles for themselves and their 

colleagues —curriculum design, test development, inservice education, and 

research—, (3) to become active partners in preparation programs for interns and 

beginning (apprentice) teachers, and (4) to develop and implement teacher 

evaluation programs. The federal governm^t could play several critical roles in 

the career ladder/master teacher reforms: 

fund model or exemplary programs (dbseminate example plans), 

« 

support education resource organizations (labs, centers, state or 
regional service organizations) to offer technical assistance to local 
schools districts in the design and implementation of new teacher 
career ladder programs. 

support evaluation development programs to establish fair and cost- 
effective teacher and school-site administrator evaluation programs* 
provide --as part of a school/college partnership program-- support for 
innovative experiences for master or senior profer^sional teachers. 

commission broadly based assessments of state and local fnaster 

f 

teacher - career development programs to determine if they: (I) help 
keep experienced teachers in the profession, (2) help schools develop 
effective staff development progranhs, (3) change the experience of 
student and beginning teachers, (4) can be shared and adapted in other 
locations, and (3) have an impact on instructional quality and Iparning. 
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Comrnmit 

The ifYseovice/staiff developmef^t dptlens share several common goals? 

(1) upgrade the knowledge and skills of the existing teaching force. 

(2) rm\ka tQ^dt^mg ^careers mdre attractive and enhance tJ^ professional 



status of the profsaalon* 
(?) change tJ^. reward sy^m thet ties ccntinuint 



nq profoasional aducalion 
to '^promotion'* out of the classroom. 
^(4) provide the most imm$diafe-=->impoct on tho quality of r^hooi 
Instruction. 

Federal proposals should bevjudrj^d against these goals. Ina^irvice staff 
develaprnent programs have the advrintaga of cloae- proxi?nity (time and diatancu) 
to current schooi practice. Unlike preparation programs artti incentivet* for 
talentt?d students to enter te^chtmj, professional devolopmont procjrarns are 
designed to reach the current teaching force. 

Tv/o factors should be understood when ms^i^ing judgt^rnenta about the f«?d^ral 
mix of programs tor preparation ^nd insc^rvice teacher educatjon* F»r3t, a -vast 
number of current teachers will reach retirerrii^nt 3cji> m\d the offspring of baby 
boom parents wil! require schools to hire a largo number of now touchers in the 
next decade. At the same time^ demajids on the cxsrrent teaching force are oJready 
escai^iting. States are requiring moru couriiework in academic subjocto. Literacy 
demands for riow technoiocjics and higher order learninq skills are advancing. Ancf, 
empioyers want employees who are able to !earn different skills and work 
requiremef^ts on the job. 

Therefore, it is net a choice of v/hich type of teacher education des^ervea the 
highest priority. Feather, policymakr^rs snd educators wiU need to construct an 
appropriate mix of efforts to improve inserv^ce and preparation progr^^ms. A 
program that is designed to improve both ex»3tinq teacher perforn^f^ncf^ v^hile 
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(\^%i^tmq tmd b^qmrnnq ttKiC^^ers tnay be th© most attract! va and aonl 

Thiv schDoi/collogo, adueaiiDn/bosiMesii, and schDol/rci^oardi rosourco agency 
p<'^rt^n>r^hi}^?i ouilmm m \>r&\nom sections sli apply to staff development cor^corns* 
Th0 fadors! cavonirii,5<H cat% play an imporlsnt estaiylic role 'u\ stiniulating new 
eoapQf^tivu vonluras to i^nhc>ncG jmorvaco and staff deveioprnenl efforts for 
teachc^f?, Scf'ioal/busines^ p:<rtner3hips,, in edditian to providinc| human staff 
dfJv^Mopm^nt resources, offer opportunities for school facuity to expericsnce 
summer v/ork in teehnica! sftd academlcaUy related fields, School/coUoge 
parir^f^rijhips *-in addsf^ion to the ajovt orovido opporiuiittif:?a for the coorperative 
dov^iop^ief^l of inst;;S"viee \}iOqr^?m which provide a balance of subject mastery and 

i^^rtnf^rshjps provide more cosl-eCfective u^e of Unawledcjo and technical 
r<^^,ource5. Recent coqajtive science --the study of thinking and the 

ttN^c^n^f-j ni thinkmq yi^sib-- makf?s (I cfltlcsi for upper elementary and secondary 
^r* lol ?oficir>e> • to b<? aw^re of recent rsssearch advances in higher order academic 
■"iVr^ "ti^nriirxq^ .^/r?tmq, problem solvsncj (math and sciunc^). mui m)diy^h. Both 
Upffi of partnerships will be needed for teachers ac^d studoatu to become 
^C'chr.icnJly literate and able to use advanc<*d instructional tochnologles^ Pew 
^M'^^Q^p. hu^Uf be iibJF* to afford the full range of technology and new partnenihips will 
•nok^? ^^rre.n!? li) ipchnoloqv both useful and affordable* 

'•HP ^>iJu(\^l4:i*i kfvnvif^dqe tunclton hari the lonqerjt precede^nt amonq federal 
^:-:;- t*ur: c,^.'»<5, -h*.^ ffMkMw^i government has been responsible for collection and 
«i »,:t>-"jrA;^i t .>n jnfcrrnation on tnf» status of Amr^ncan schoojs and coHeqf^s for 
f/'\pr i^V' -irn. ^^kit^* r»*rpf^tly, r'^soarch pro<^r;ima m ibi> Office of Education and 
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National Institute of Education have focused on teaching and learning. The 
following represent current teacher education (and roliitcd) information/knowledgo 
activities of the federal government: 

U National Ccntor for Kducafcion Statistics data on the supply, condition, 

and demands of the national teaching force. 
2. The National Institute of Education supports the following R&D 
activities: 

— natimal research centers and Institutes on teaching, learning, 
teacher education, effective use of instructional technologies and 
related educational practices. A national competition for centers will 
include separate centers fnr teacher preparation and teaching 
policy/professional development. 

— regional laboratories and R&D information exchanges designed to 
provide R&D services, technical assistance, and research information 
"broker" services to state? and loc^ education agencies. A national 
competition is currently underway which should result in the 
establishment of continuance of laboratories covering all states. 

the National Assessment of Educational Progress which acts as a 
national barometer of student achievement. 

Funding cuts over the past three years have all but eliminated 
individual grant and contract programs at the Institute. In the past, NIE has 
supported individual reasearch in the above areas along with dissemination 
projects in state departments of education, and other resource institutions. 

One outstanding ' project was the effort to "broker or translate*' 
research findings on teaching into useful form for classroom teachers —a 
program conducted by the American Federation of Teachers. This program 
has won several awards and has several unique attributes: researchers 
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worked closely with teachers in the design and implementation of the project; 
current and former teachers carried out the project making it more 
'legitimate" to their classroom colleagues; and a powerful education group 
increased its respect for and u^se of educational R&D. 

3t The National Science Foundation conducts research and development 
programs on mathematics and science teaching and learning in both 
the Science and Engineering Education Directorate and the Biological^ 
Behavioraly and Social Sciences Directorate. In addition^ the .science 
education directorate is launching a division of "studies and, program 
assessment" to judge the progress of precollege mathematics and 
science education reforms^ assess the condition of math and science 
teaching at all levels, and determine teacher training and materials 
development needs. 

Conment 

These , programs serve important goals; however, they have often been 
inadequately funded or —in the case of NSF science/math education and NIE grants 
programs— have suf ferfed periodic dormant periods. The uneven nature of program 
"Support has led to inadequate knowledge and information r-esources. NCES, for 
example, is unable to collect or analyze teacher supply/demand data on &n up-to-* 
date, state-by-state basis. Teacher education program information is barely 
existent. There is little solid descriptive data or clearinghouse information on 
effective programs. Much more needs to be done to broker existing research 
information. The Teacher Center experience and the expected demands arising 
from inservire and staff development efforts will vastly increase the demand for 
knowledge and information on effective teaching, teacher education, and higher 
order academic learning. 
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' End Note 

Federal options in teacher education cannot be judged in isolation. They 
must be seen as part of local,. state, and fedral efforts to reform American - 
educational practices. Teacher education reformers are able to use the wave of 
educational reforms to enter the national discussion on educational excellence If 
policymal<t rs and educators learn from past efforts, they can use the policy 
climate as an opportunity to enhance the quality «hd public perception of teacher 

> 

education* 

Timing the purposes of federal reforms with nationally salient problems is 
important. Federal programs must have enough focus on national concerns to gain 
a sustained constituency. To the extent possible, federal teacher education , 
initiativss should avoid the past problems of poor timing, diffused purpose, and 

MO 

confused goals —e.g., mixing quality with quantity needs. Although programs ^an ^ 
serve diverse purposes, they must be able to demonstrate progress on national 
issues: recruiting high quality teachers, improving the preparation of fjew 
teachers, maintaining effective teachers (or improving less effective teachers), and 
informing institutional, local, and state reform efforts. 

The political climate will not be easy. The 99th Congress (begins January 
1985) will be faced with macro budget and fiscal policy issues. The first session 
will be dominated —as in 1981— with deficit reduction and tax reform issues. 
Education programs will be competing for a small share of the federal budget —the 
;iondefense discretionary 18%. 

Teacher education Initiatives and options will be judged against harsh 
standards. It is critical that program goals 6r^optlons be~creaily"dra^ 
fit with realistic estimates of expected appropriations. Educators and 
policymakers must worl< togeJ^feer ^o establish reasonable timelines for program 
development, implementation, and operation before premature evaluations or 
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assessmonts are made. Staged assessments are recommended which begin with a 
description of programs and projects, extend to analysis of affected individuals and 
institutions, -aad (only then) look forAmpact or resul^^ 

The federal role in the pursuit of teacher education excellence mustjxr^een 
as a partnership. Policy options must be judged as supplements to initiatives going 
on throughout th6. nation. This report has attempted to provide an Jbverview of 
options and comment on choices. The federal government has the potential to be a 
productive partner catalyzing partnerships, stimulating action, and providing 
needed financial assistance said knowledge resources. The government can also 
inadvertently initiate counterproductive actions: heavy handed regulations, large 

✓ 

pronfiises wjth few resources, and options designed to bypass rather than confront 
teacher education issues. 

Alliances will need to^be strengthened and extended in order to gain passage 
of new initiatives or to sustain and expand existing federal contributions to teacher 
education. Teacher education is vulnerable to being a scapegoat. It will take a 
concerted effort by thp education Qommunity and their allies in ^gfeneral 
government and the private sector to turn the attack on teacher education into a 
major opportunity for posiU.ve reform. 
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